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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

My dreams rise when the rain falls; the sudden songs 

Flow about my ears as the clouds in June ; 

And the footsteps, lighter than the heart of wind, 

Beat, now high, then low, before my dream-flaming eyes. 

"Who am I?" said I. "Ghost of abyss," a Voice replied, 
"Piling an empty stone of song on darkness of night, 
Dancing wild as a fire only to vanish away." 

But Mr. Noguchi's chief service to English and American 
poetry is perhaps that of interpreting to us the spirit of his 
own land, where every educated person is still a poet, and 
where everyone writes a spring poem with as much regular- 
ity as every American purchases a straw hat. His little book 
The Spirit of Japanese Poetry (Dutton) is really a door into 
the Japanese mind, a door through which the western reader 
can take the first steps towards understanding, and therefore 
loving, the sharp, condensed, almost aching beauty of classi- 
cal Japanese poetry. E. T. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ABOUT COUNCIL TALKS 

The author of Council Talks sends us the following de- 
scriptive and explanatory notes in regard to his poems, 
which are interpretations of Chippewa character and life 
studied at first hand during nine summer seasons of life in 
and near the reservation. 

Dear Editor: My poems are poetic versions of fragmentary talks 
made by Indians at recent councils. The council is the formal 
meeting in which the Indians transact all tribal business, all 
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About Council Talks 



treaties, and negotiate with the government. Whenever any matter 
of tribal concern comes up, a council is called. Whenever the 
United States government, through its Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, wishes to transact business with its Indian 
wards, or desires to hear any complaints, the tribe is called to- 
gether for a council-meeting. Here representatives of the govern- 
ment, and spokesmen for the Indians, make their talks. The In- 
dians listen very attentively, and quietly except for occasional 
grunts of approval or disapproval. Here and there in the poems 
In order to make Indian council-oratory clear and effective for 
the reader will note "Ho," "Ugh" and so on, italicized. I used 
them in order to incorporate through these grunts of approval and 
disapproval the reactions of the Indian audience. 

These poems are not literal translations or interpretations by 
any means. Indian oratory, even the best among the Chippewas, 
is fragmentary, crude, full of duplications and monotonous repeti- 
tions. I have taken the fragments and the basic conceptions, and 
built them up, keeping in mind Indian character and thought as I 
know it. These are therefore very broad, free versions, 
those who don't know Indian life and Indian thought, it is neces- 
sary to supplement the original themes in many ways, in subject- 
matter, diction, words and so on. And yet in doing that, there is 
a constant danger of idealizing the Indian. Every time you touch 
the original a bit, you make him less Indian — you Anglicize him. 
The Anglicized, idealized version of a council-talk, therefore, 
although it gains in clearness and polish, loses some of the rugged, 
crude, elemental qualities of the original article as it comes from 
the Indian's tongue, with his crude vocabulary and ideas. These 
experiments in dialect are attempts to solve the difficulty. I have 
used the dialect spoken by many reservation Indians today in the 
remoter parts of the north woods — a broken, crude English that 
keeps the poems down to life, makes them more realistic, crude, 
and elemental. It makes them harder to read — one has to read 
them slowly and brokenly; but that is exactly the way they should 
be read. ' Lew Sarelt 



FROM BRAZIL TO THE U. S. 

The following letter, from one of the poets represented 
in this number, gives vividly certain reactions of a com- 
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